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DISARMAMENT 


IN ITS RELATION TO THE NAVAL POLICY AND THE NAVAL 
BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Eprtor’s Note: This document includes correspondence be- 
tween ex-Senator Henry White, member of the American Mission 
to Negotiate Peace, the Honorable Thomas S. Butler, Chairman 
of the Naval Committee of the House of Representatives, and 
Mr. Arthur H. Pollen, an eminent Englishman, together with a 
series of articles written by Mr. Pollen and published in the New 
York Evening Post from February 21 to 25, 1921. It is reprinted 
from the “Hearings before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, Sixty-sixth Congress, Third Session. 
Document No. 11”.] 


2 WEsT FIFTY-SECOND STREET, 
New York, February 27, 1921. 


Dear Mr. BuTLER: I am sending you herewith an interest- 
ing letter which Mr. Arthur Pollen, the well-known British 
writer on naval affairs, has prepared for the information of the 
Naval Committee of the House of Representatives, in accord- 
ance with the request to that effect which I received from 
you through Mr. Hicks of that committee, and which I lost 
no time in conveying to Mr. Pollen, who was good enough to 
say that he would be happy to comply therewith. 

I think you will find Mr. Pollen’s letter and the articles 
which he has written recently for the New York Evening 
Post not only interesting and pertinent to the hearings which 
the Naval Committee has been holding on the question of 
the reduction of armaments, but also a valuable addition to 
the congressional document embodying the result of those 
hearings, which is shortly to be published. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
HENRY WHITE 


Hon. Tuomas S. Butter, M. C., 
Chairman of the Naval Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives 
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New York City, February 26, 1921. 


Dear Mr. Waite: Following up my previous letter to 
you, and our conversations on this subject, I am sending you, 
herewith, copies of the five articles that I have just written 
for the Evening Post, the last of which appeared yesterday. 
They include practically all that I have thought it is proper 
for me to say on this matter. But, in the very complimentary 
letter from the Hon. Frederick C. Hicks, which you allowed 
me to read, it was suggested that I might, perhaps, deal with 
one or two topics which, though I have not ignored them I 
have touched on only very lightly. To these points, therefore, 
I take this opportunity of adding a few words. Further, as 
the five articles are somewhat long, it might, perhaps, be 
convenient if I summarized my argument. Finally, it has 
been freely stated, I notice, in this country, that the British 
Government has organized a brisk propaganda to create a 
sentiment unfavorable to the completion of the American 
naval program. It is right, therefore, that I should make it 
quite clear that I have not now, and never have had, any such 
relations with my Government as would bring me into the 
category of one speaking to an official brief. It will, perhaps, 
be convenient if I take the last point first. 

I. I came to this country in 1917, not as an official propa- 
gandist, but as an avowedly hostile critic of Admiralty policy. 
I came at my own expense, wrote and spoke on my own 
responsibility, and the only article that, while I was in 
America, I wrote for publication in Great Britain was refused 
publication when it reached England. I am in America now 
upon private commercial business. I have had no previous 
consultation with the British Admiralty, have no direct 
knowledge of the Admiralty’s present policy, and what I 
have written in the Evening Post has been written without 
consultation with any British official, and I have no direct 
means of knowing whether it meets with my Government's 
approval. All the opinions that I have ever published are 
therefore mine only and are dictated by such knowledge of 
naval science as I possess and by the conclusions to which 
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over thirty years of close intercourse with the American 
people have led me. 


II. On the particular points raised by Mr. Hicks, I take 
the liberty of observing as follows: 


(a) The general argument for the curtailment of armed 
forces must, of course, be divided into that part of it which 
applies to navies and that part which applies to land forces. 
I deal with the first only. There are to-day only three navies 
that combine the requisite number of ships to make them 
formidable, and the military efficiency that would make that 
number of high fighting value in war. Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan—I place these countries in the 
order of their material strength—are individually overwhelm- 
ingly stronger at sea than any other country. If no one of 
the three is in apprehension as to the hostile intentions of 
either of the other two, then the naval strength of each is 
to-day redundant, so that any addition to that naval strength 
would only emphasize the disparity between the force main- 
tained and the policy that should dictate its existence. This 
redundance must obviously call for a heavy financial sacrifice. 
There is no country in the world so rich that it can, after the 
sacrifices of the late war, afford to waste its resources when 
every dollar that can be saved should be devoted to the 
economic reconstruction of a ruined world. 


(b) It is, then, the first general argument in favor of the 
curtailment of navies that the present position of the world 
makes all unnecessary expenditure a threefold deduction 
from the forces so cruelly needed for reconstruction. There is, 
first and most obviously, the deduction from the available 
credit and capital resources of the world, taking capital in its 
true sense, viz., the saved earnings of industry and trade, 
But the second deduction is really more formidable. The 
ships, weapons, and equipment that go to increasing naval 
forces withdraw from industry materials of the highest value 
and utility. Finally, labor of the highest skill and discipline 
only is employed on ships, guns, etc. It is not money only, 
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then, that is wasted; it is material and labor which should 
be devoted to the creation of new wealth. 

(c) The general argument, therefore, in favor of a naval 
holiday is overwhelming—unless, indeed, the mutual sus- 
picions and hatreds of the nations make an immediate insur- 
ance against future war a less evil than present waste. 

(d) Is not this a situation in which the United States is in 
the best position to take the lead and show the world the better 
way, or at least to propose its discussion? This Republic, in 
spite of its great financial contribution to the war, is left with 
unpledged resources not only exceeding those of any other 
protagonist in the war against Germany, but probably exceed- 
ing those of all the Allies combined. From the point of view 
of military security it enjoys natural advantages which would 
make and always have made an attack on its integrity from 
our side an inconceivably difficult proposition. America as a 
nation, then, has nothing to fear from all the other peoples, 
and its attitude since the armistice has made it clear that it 
has, of set purpose, proclaimed that there is nothing it designs 
to take from them. It combines, therefore, the two qualities 
of invincibility and disinterestedness, and can with propriety 
propose a course to Europe and Japan, with regard to dis- 
armament, which it might be difficult for any other nation to 
initiate. 

(e) Great Britain and France would, I am sure, welcome 
any proposal that would result in lessening the strain, not 
only on national finances, but on the already overstrained 
minds and spirits of their peoples, to whom the obsession of 
large forces by land and sea has already become a nightmare. 
For what it is worth, then, I give it as the view of an observer 
who tries to be impartial, that any move by the United States 
along the lines suggested would meet with an immediate 
response from the peoples of Europe and would certainly 
secure the sympathetic and, indeed, hearty cooperation of 
their Governments. 

III. The argument of the inclosed articles may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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The whole of the first two papers and one-half of the third 
are purely technical in their argument. The question of 
comparative naval force is discussed in the tactical and 
strategical terms proper to a supposition of war between the 
two countries. The direction of the argument is to the effect 
that the United States will, in the future, be saved from any 
military attack that could possibly be effective, not because 
she will some day possess a Navy equal to that of any other 
power, but because the amount of force, military and naval, 
necessary for conquering them could no more be got together 
in the future than it was ever conceivable that it could be got 
together in the past. It is a great tribute to the good will that 
has substantially marked the relations between this Republic 
and Great Britain for over a century, that the Senate com- 
mittee should have attributed America’s past safety to British 
forbearance. But that is not a military explanation of 
America’s freedom from attack. In other words, my first 
argument is that an overwhelming British fleet could not 
seriously harm the United States if Great Britain became 
hostile. 

Conversely, and again for strategical and technical reasons, 
I tried to show that a fleet of equal strength in the hands of a 
hostile America could not be a fatal menace to Great Britain. 
So that, viewing the matter technically, the proposed strength 
of the American Navy seems unnecessarily large for defense, 
but inadequate if directed against Great Britain for offense. 

The second half of the third article and the whole of the 
fourth and fifth are devoted to what I call “a higher law of 
war,” viz., the psychology, or, as I prefer to call it, the sense 
of right and wrong, which the two peoples broadly share. I 
point out that it was difference of standard in this matter 
that explained the ultimate failure of Germany, and I point 
out the fact that it was America’s realization of this difference 
which was the deciding thing in making America declare war. 
I maintain, therefore, that Great Britain is far less concerned 
over the standard of military and naval strength that the 
United States maintains than over the question whether 
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America decides to take an active share in the world’s coun- 
cils, or to stand out of them altogether. If the two countries 
stand together, they can compel all other nations to comply 
with their standard of international conduct. 

The conclusion of my argument is, that if this is the posi- 
tion, we can, within certain limits, discuss the curtailment of 
armament without constraint or loss of dignity. And I close 
by suggesting what the rules or limits of such a discussion 
should be. 

I need not add, in conclusion, that I am extremely flattered 
by the invitation that has been extended to me, nor that I 
regard permission to submit my views to so high an authority 
both as a very great honor and a very great responsibility. 

Thanking you, my dear sir, for your very kind offices in 
this matter, I am 

Your obedient servant, 
A. H. PoLLEN 
The Hon. HENRY WHITE, 
2 West Fifty-second Street, New York City. 


[10] 
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I 
The Limits of Sea Power 


When I was last in New York, in December, 1917, all the 
world was wondering whether the sea power of the Allies, 
which, in point of fact, meant British sea power, would suf- 
fice to protect the allied sea communications long enough for 
the Allies to win the war. Eleven months later the German 
military command surrendered almost unconditionally, pre- 
ferring an abject acknowledgment of defeat to the obvious 
alternative, the invasion of the fatherland. In other words, 
British sea power, reinforced by a small but pricelessly useful 
American contingent, did, in fact, succeed in its highly neces- 
sary task. 

Now, three years later I find a Senate committee strongly 
urging that the safety of the United States depends upon this 
country maintaining a navy “at least equal to that of any other 
power.” “The lessons of history,” so this committee tells the 
Nation, “teach us with indisputable truth that we can not 
afford to depend for the maintenance of our rights and the 
defense of the lives and commerce of our citizens upon the 
mercy, generosity, or good will of other powers with rival and 
conflicting interests or ambitions.” 

I confess this doctrine, so authoritatively announced, makes 
me rub my eyes and wonder whether the distinguished gentle- 
men who have made it their own have really a grasp of what 
sea power means, or what “command of the sea” connotes in 
war. For, observe, the assumption is that if the United 
States of America does not possess a navy “at least equal to 
that of any other power,” the American Nation exists cn the 
kindly sufferance of any nation more powerful at sea. 

I will not stop to observe at any length on the light which 
“the indisputable truth of history” throws on this curious 
pronouncement. But a remark or two will be relevant. I 
make no profession to a profound or even passably close 
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knowledge of the relative naval strength of the United States 
and Great Britain at any period between 1772 and the out- 
break of the Great War of 1914. But I should be surprised 
if ever there was a period when the naval strength of Great 
Britain did not outweigh that of the United States almost 
incalculably. We are told—and quite convincingly—by 
the General Board that the capital ship is the supreme em- 
bodiment of sea force and it is only upon a fleet of capital 
ships that great sea power can be founded. I forget the year 
in which the United States began the building of a modern 
Navy; it was, as far as I can recollect, toward the end of the 
eighties. For one hundred years, therefore, after this country 
had becomean independent nation it must, on this theory, have 
owed its continued, free, integral existence solely to the for- 
bearance of Great Britain, which throughout this period had 
not only always possessed capital ships, but had for the 
greater part of it possessed more capital ships than all the 
other navies of the world combined. And between the late 
eighties and 1914, the strength of the American Navy in 
vessels of this class was considerably less than that of even 
Germany. If, then, the Senate committee’s doctrine is 
correct, this Nation throughout its history has been in a 
parlous state indeed. Yet neither Mahan nor any other 
understanding patriot warned the people of their danger. 
Undisputable history is dead against the committee’s doctrine. 

The reply to the Senate is, of course, obvious. They have 
largely misconceived what sea power means and its functions 
in war. In the War of 1812 the sea power of Great Britain 
was overwhelmingly greater than that of the United States. 
But this vast superiority did not in the least enable Great 
Britain to reconquer her former colonies. If America had no 
Navy at all to-day and went to war with Great Britain, that 
possesses a vast Navy, the chances of a British conquest of 
the United States would be incalculably less than they were 
one hundred years ago. The truth is, of course, that sea 
power by itself does not and can not extend beyond the sea. 
It is one thing to drive your enemies off the sea and keep the 
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use of it to yourself; it is quite another thing to use this 
exclusive control of sea communications to get victory. 

The loss of sea communications to Germany weakened that 
nation very greatly, but it did not prevent the German Army 
from fighting for four and a quarter years on French soil, nor 
from fighting more successfully toward the end of the fourth 
year that it had even at the beginning of the first. Sea power 
would, that is, have been almost useless to the Allies had its 
function been limited to keeping our ocean communications 
open and closing those of Germany. Thus restricted, it 
doubtless lessened the strain of war on the civilian populations 
of France, England, and Italy, and added greatly—indeed 
almost cruelly—to the privations of the civilians in Austria 
and Germany. But it was not this that brought victory. 

The function of sea power that enabled us to win was that 
it turned the ocean into a military highway. It was the sea 
that made England the base of a British Army in France, 
that made the factories, the fields, and the arsenals of the 
United States the source of supply of the American Army in 
France, and far more than this, it was the sea that took 
5,000,000 British soldiers into France and 2,000,000 Americans. 
It was these soldiers and not the capital ships that won the war. 

Now what is true of the Allied war on Germany is far more 
profoundly true of any possible war in which the United 
States could be involved with the other maritime powers of 
the world. The independence and integrity of the United 
States, the maintenance of its national rights, the defense of the 
lives and commerce of its citizens, never have and do not now 
depend upon the mercy, generosity, or good will of other 
naval powers, whether they have rival and conflicting in- 
terests and ambitions or not. 

If we could picture to ourselves—frankly I find the effort 
fatiguing to the imagination—the world so changed that 
Great Britain, France, and Japan could address themselves 
cold-bloodedly to the problem of conquering America, it is 
obvious that it would not be the naval side of the matter that 
would intrigue them most. The reason is clear enough. 
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Supposing that absolute success at sea could be assured, the 
conquest of America would then hardly have begun. This is 
simply because the loss of sea supply would be a bagatelle to 
the United States. The federated peoples that make up this 
Nation produce more of everything than they need and can 
make everything that any other nation can make, in greater 
abundance, in shorter time, at a smaller relative cost to the 
people. The process of siege, then, which to some but not toa 
fatal degree sapped the strength of Germany, would affect 
America not at all. 

No, the altogether insoluble problem would be the military 
conquest and occupation of this country. It is, of course, 
perfectly true that the American Navy is the first line of 
defense of America; but it is a first line that could be yielded 
without in the least degree imperiling the main position. 
And any country that went to war with the United States 
would surely consider certain quite elementary truths before 
embarking on so dubious and hazardous an enterprise. Again 
omitting the question of naval force, the question would pre- 
sent itself in this form: No attack on America would be worth 
making unless it could be made in such force and with such 
assurance of rapid progress that the Nation as a whole would 
be paralyzed before national resistance could be organized. 

In the War of 1812 the British seized Washington, but this 
had as little effect on the war as when, in the Boer War, they 
seized first Bloemfontein and then Pretoria. If New York 
or Boston or Philadelphia were seized to-day it might be 
exceedingly unpleasant for the inhabitants of any of those 
cities. But the loss of all three certainly would not paralyze 
America. To paralyze this country there would have to be a 
military occupation of sources of manufacture and of the 
avenues of transport and supply so extensive as to be quite 
unthinkable. Apprehension of what all this would involve 
is surely a far better and, what is not altogether off the point, 
a far cheaper defense of this country than any navy, however 
large, however costly. 

ARTHUR POLLEN 
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II 


Some Principles of Attack and Defence 


Up to now my argument has been that the safety of the 
United States from external attack has been due not as the 
Senate Committee suggests, to the good will and forbearance 
of those whose sea power was supreme—though, to be sure, 
for a good deal more than a century that good will has cer- 
tainly not been lacking—but to the very obvious fact that, 
unlike Great Britain, the United States can only be brought 
forcibly to accept the will of an enemy through such a military 
conquest and occupation as would paralyze the Nation. No 
power, that is to say, would merely provoke the United States 
by a naval assault unless it saw its way to completing the job 
by the only kind of military invasion that would be rapidly 
effective. And it would have to be rapid precisely, because 
unless the end came quickly it clearly would not come at all. 
The people of this country—like the people of Great Britain, 
and quite unlike the people of Germany—would set the 
exhaustion point, and not the physical frontier, as the only 
conceivable term to a war involving its honor, or even any 
less important but vital interest. 

So far as I can see, then, while a navy sufficient for main- 
taining the national dignity in public appearances, and for 
enforcing the national will in the lesser disputes that arise 
between nations, is a clear necessity of this country, one 
designed on the scale to make a successful sea resistance to the 
strongest navy afloat is altogether superfluous. It is super- 
fluous because its provision presupposes that the nation 
possessing the strongest navy may intend to precipitate a war 
on the United States which that navy itself would be power- 
less to win; and this, in turn, would stipulate the mainten- 
ance, by the naval Power in the hypothesis, of a military 
establishment out of proportion to the naval establishment 
required for its safe conduct. 
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Let us leave this point on one side and imagine the United 
States with its projected great Navy engaged in a war witha 
country equally strong at sea and then ask how this force, as 
projected, would be likely to fare in view of the more recent 
developments of science as applied to sea warfare. And all the 
time we ought to bear in mind the business for which navies 
exist. The mission or task of a navy in war—there is no 
harm in repeating these truisms—must be distinguished from 
the purpose which this task or mission is intended to secure. 
The ultimate purpose is, as we all know, the exclusive control 
of sea communications. The immediate mission is to remove 
any possible obstacle to this control. Hence, the first business 
of a navy in war is to bring to action and destroy, or, failing 
this, to contain, and thus to neutralize, the sea force of its 
enemy. The problem, then, is how have changed naval 
conditions affected the execution of this mission? 

Of the many factors that have changed the tactical use of 
naval force there is one that has held the imagination of the 
world for more than forty years—the possibility of underwater 
attack. There is one that now claims an almost equal rank— 
for the seemingly immeasurable mystery of its possibilities— 
I mean attack from the air. But the public mind has not in 
the least been awakened to a third, that to my mind seems 
more important than either. Let us deal first with subsurface 
and air attack. 

It is well to remember that there is nothing claimed for the 
possibilities of torpedo warfare to-day that was not claimed 
for it almost from its first invention by that quiet, soft-spoken, 
deaf John Whitehead—who among the navies of the world 
could find only that of Austria to believe that the fish torpedo 
had a future. It was Aube, of the French navy, who in the 
early eighties first put the new creed into words, first con- 
sciously based the sea power of a great nation on faith in the 
creed so expressed. All the main arguments about the tor- 
pedo, almost every modern use of it, were set out by this 
imaginative Latin. 

It was before the days of submarines, yet Aube did not 
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hesitate to put first among the advantages of torpedo warfare 
that its attack would come from an invisible craft. A torpedo 
boat, operating at twice and a half the cruising speed of capital 
ships, could, in the half light of dusk and dawn, approach 
within striking distance with absolute impunity. Aube did 
not mean that it would be physically impossible to see the 
torpedo boat; what he did mean was that it could not be seen 
in time for the capital ship, or for that matter the merchant 
ship, to defend itself with effect. How the invention of the 
quick firing gun and of the destroyer countered the torpedo 
menace; how the torpedo, in turn, gained in range and speed 
—all the ding-dong involved in the development of attack and 
defense—need not here be discussed in detail. Its discussion, 
indeed, would involve a volume of wearisome technical his- 
tory. 

Let us content ourselves with the point that in 1880 Aube 
was unanswerable on paper and that at each stage of develop- 
ment first one side and then the other seemed to have the 
better of the argument. But Aube’s prophecies came to 
nothing in the sea engagements between 1880 and 1914, and 
when just before the war Admiral Sir Percy Scott, seeing the 
virtue of invisibility of Aube turned into actuality by the 
submarine, proceeded to repeat the thirty-year-old prophecy 
that the capital ship was obsolete and that the merchantman, 
like the capital ship, would be driven from the sea, it was only 
to find that five years of war proved the undoing of the 
prophet. 

Well, for reasons which need not be stated fully, I am con- 
vinced to-day that the threat from the air, like the threat 
from the underwater vessel—whether the weapon used be the 
torpedo or the bomb—can and will be countered by defensive 
methods at least relatively equal to those which the recent 
war produced. All, it seems to me, that the two new forms of 
warfare have effected is to introduce into the attack of sea 
force some, but only some, of the complications with which 
new inventions have hampered the employment of armies on 
land. Relatively, in other words, the capital ship, when sur- 
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rounded and equipped with the right craft and devices for 
dealing with its new enemies, must remain in the future, as it 
has certainly been in the past, the unquestioned arbiter of 
naval battle. And battle, ex hypothesi, is the immediate task 
of navies in war. 

But at this point we come to the new factor to which I 
alluded just now. A century ago the mere possession of an 
overwhelmingly predominant fleet meant a virtually complete 
control of the sea, irrespective of the distance of the area con- 
trolled from the port on which the predominant fleet was 
based. This is all changed to-day. It isa commonplace that 
the submarine has already invaded the old privilege of the 
fleet of capital ships by its ability to attack, so to speak, some- 
times and under favorable circumstances, under its very nose. 
It was to this capacity of the submarine that all our alarms 
in 1917 and 1918 were due. But these anxious years also 
taught us that it wasa faculty that could be so reduced as to be 
negligible. I am not, therefore, thinking of this, but of an 
intrinsic weakness in the modern capital ship itself. 

This weakness is its pitiful dependence upon a well-equipped 
base in close proximity to the scene of its employment. Here, 
again, it would be tedious to give precise details or attempt 
to measure accurately what one may call the law of diminish- 
ing power in the modern battle fleet; but all naval officers 
would, I think, agree that the law itself is inexorable. In the 
concrete we can put the matter this way. The British Fleet, 
based mainly on Scapa, was found, before the end of the war, 
to be too far from the German Fleet, based on the Kiel Canal. 
A difference of one hundred fifty miles or so made all the differ- 
ence both to bringing their fleet to action and to containing and 
to neutralizing it. 

Let us accept this as a fact and then ask ourselves what 
would be the effective force in, say, American waters of a 
battle fleet based on British waters, and vice versa—how 
great a relative strength would have to be maintained to make 
one as predominant over the other as was, say, the British 
Fleet over the German, with a superiority of, roughly, fifty or 
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sixty per cent? Ata guess I should say that the British Navy 
could not be a menace to the United States unless its battle 
fleet strength—and naturally all the auxiliary forces necessary 
for making that strength effective—were in the ratio of from 
three to four to one. Turn the argument around the other 
way and you get the point at which an American fleet would 
be a conceivable menace to Great Britain. As I see it, then, 
and looking at the problem purely as one of Anglo-American 
relations, I should say that the Senate formula for naval 
strength is redundantly too much for the function of defense— 
wretchedly inadequate if its function is to be victorious 


attack. 
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Ill 
The Higher Law 


The new law of sea force suggested in my last paper—viz., 
that the strength of a battleship fleet diminishes as the dis- 
tance of its field of operations increases—is, of course, only 
one of the factors that would make war between Great Britain 
and the United States a far more complex affair than was 
England’s war with Germany. In Great Britain’s favor is 
the fact that she has bases in Canada, Bermuda, and the 
West Indies. In favor of the United States is the fact that 
Great Britain would have to defend Canada. So that, at 
first sight, it would seem as if the obligation of fighting at a 
long distance from the home base would fall on England. 
But, against this must be set the further complication that, 
to win the war, as we have already seen, Great Britain would 
have to employ sufficient military force to paralyze the States, 
while the United States, on the other hand, would have to 
employ sufficient naval force to paralyze British supplies. 

The first proposition is, of course, unthinkable. The second 
would be far from easy of performance, for here, again, a close 
blockade of Great Britain would be impossible unless the 
naval strength of America was something like three to one, 
and a distant blockade would be impossible unless the Ameri- 
can fleet could stand astride of, not the Atlantic lanes alone 
but the Red Sea—a task necessitating not an equal but very 
superior navy. And an effective long-range blockade would 
involve paralyzing the world’s trade; for a quarrel with the 
United States, even if it did not involve actual war, would 
mean that Great Britain would be cut off from American 
supplies, and, from that moment, the interest of the rest of the 
world would be in filling the gap. Blockade, therefore, would 
make all the exporting nations suffer acutely. The mind reels 
under the confused strategic, economic, and political situation 
that would result. But one thing seems fairly certain. If it 
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would need overpowering naval strength to force Great 
Britain to decisive action, it would need almost as great a 
force to bring about effective siege. 

Hitherto, I have dealt with the subject of the proposed 
increase of the American fleet solely from the point of view of 
its strategical and tactical bearing on a war with Great Britain. 
This, I think, has been necessary because there are well- 
meaning patriots in this country who have urged persistence 
in this reinforcement solely because they see in it a necessary 
protection against British aggression; the only means to 
insure that American policies shall prevail against the im- 
perialistic, selfish, land-grabbing, aggrandizing tendencies of 
the British Empire. 

My object, therefore, has been to show to them that, if 
their apprehensions of John Bull’s designs were well founded, 
their preparations for defeating those designs, while undoubt- 
edly formidable, seem hardly adequate for a quick decision. 
And, similarly, there are well-meaning people in England who 
have heard these misconceived arguments for strengthening 
America at sea, and consequently view the proposed program, 
not only as a possible menace, but as an intended menace to 
the security of Great Britain, because—the thing can not be 
repeated too often—Great Britain and the British Empire 
are the only political unit in the world that exists solely in 
virtue of their sea communications being untouched and 
intangible. 

Up to now, therefore, I have discussed the matter as an 
affair of rival force alone, and without in the least presuming 
either to advise America or to criticise America’s plans I 
have stated the technical grounds for my belief that the 
proposed Navy is larger than is needed for American safety, 
but, like all Englishmen of sense, I also recognize that in this 
matter America has just as much right as power to make her 
naval force what she pleases. 

Frankly, however, it strikes me as senseless to discuss this 
matter in the terms of tactical and strategical doctrine only. 
These are but one side of war and in some respects the least 
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important side. Given a conflict of forces, the dynamic laws 
that govern force will regulate the fighting process till it is 
over. But when all is said, war is the outcome of an irreconcil- 
able conflict of national wills, and the major point is not the 
laws that govern war but those which control the wills which 
alone can produce war. 

How true this is, the briefest reflection on the war just over 
should teach us. It was, of course—as were all other wars— 
a tale of strategic and tactical errors. It would be hard to say 
which side was the greatest offender. In all probability these 
blunders balanced. The Allies can hardly say their victory 
was due wholly to better leading; the Germans can hardly 
ascribe their defeat wholly to the failure of their military 
command. 

The secret of German defeat is something more fundamen- 
tal; something which antedates the recourse to force alto- 
gether. The Germans, while conscious no doubt that the 
effect to be obtained with a given force will certainly depend 
on its being employed in consonance with strategic principle, 
or in conflict with it, failed altogether to see that the ultimate 
amount of force brought into the war will depend upon some- 
thing quite different—nothing less, indeed, than the judgment 
of mankind as to whether the war is just or unjust. 

The Germans failed, therefore, because they were unable 
to see that their policy would outrage the conscience of man- 
kind as a whole. It is fashionable to say that they were bad 
judges of psychology. I prefer a homelier statement of the 
same truth. The Germans did not know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. 

Now, it is exactly a conscious effort to adjust national policy 
to agreed canons of right and wrong that is the distinguishing 
mark of American and English history. I do not pretend, of 
course, that there is nothing in English history—no passage 
of national policy, long pursued perhaps—inconsistent with 
this claim, and doubtless the same is true of American history 
also. In our case there are passages in the reigns of the eighth 
Henry, of the first James and Charles, and of the third George 
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which all of us would most heartily disown. Our dealings 
with Ireland at the present day are undefended simply because 
they are indefensible, and continue only because the methods 
of our opponents are worse than ours. 

And no doubt there are many things in the history of the 
States that right-minded people could wish to have been 
otherwise. Yet, in spite of these exceptions, with many 
blunders, with some hypocrisy, both nations, it seems to me, 
have on the whole tried to make conscience their guide. Each 
has certainly done remarkable and quite disinterested things 
on no other impulse. And where either has followed a course 
that posterity has condemned, it will be found that this judg- 
ment was anticipated by a score or hundred of voices at the 
time of the transgression. I need only point to the fact—let 
it suffice for an illustration—that when the American Colonies 
proclaimed their independence the young men of England, 
warned by Chatham and by Burke of the inequity of the 
court’s policy, could not be made to volunteer. It is this that 
explains how it was that when the United States troops first 
went into action in France they were beginning America’s 
second land war against the Germans. 

Sometimes, in the early months of the war, as the tale of 
Prussion rape and arson grew, I wondered whether it was 
possible that civilized men could really do such heartless 
savagery, and, when proof was piled on proof and the cruel 
truth stood bare, I wondered how the thing could be. And 
then the thought came that the German soldiers of to-day had, 
by some trick of atavism, learnt again what the Iroquois had 
taught the Hessians five generations ago. Then they were 
mercenaries hired by a German king to fight against those 
who stood for the freedom our common English forebears had 
planted at Runnymede, Evesham, and Worcester. And it 
seemed that the sins of our fainthearted fathers of King 
George’s day were being visited on us indeed. 

We owe this conscious reference of national policy to so high 
a standard to a quality inherited from our earliest forebears. 
Long before the Norman conquest, the administration of civil 
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and criminal law, and, to a great extent, the incidence of taxa- 
tion, were based upon the findings of twelve plain men. They 
were at once witnesses to the custom of the country and spokes- 
men of the moral judgment of the neighborhood. It was out of 
the jury that representative government grew; and, despite 
many shortcomings and much misleading, the real justification 
of democracy to-day is that it continues in our time what the 
Saxon juries began more than a thousand years ago. Demo- 
cracy does not produce either the subtlest or the most master- 
ful rulers. Its ethos may be against breeding the most adroit 
of statesmen, but on the whole it does produce policies that 
are the closest approximations to justice and right dealing. 

The military statesmen of Germany saw in democracy 
either a dangerous source of social discontent or a mere hypo- 
critical cloak for the pursuit of purely material gains. It was 
their master error to ignore its moral condemnation. I will 
not say that no British or American statesman would be 
incapable of a like blunder. But I am quite certain that 
neither the British nor the American people would tolerate a 
Government that persisted in such a blunder once made. 

In 1901 the British took the surrender of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal. In 1914 the whole British South 
African community had already been for seven years subject 
to Dutch domination. It was the two Boer leaders, Botha 
and Smuts, who saved the Empire in South Africa. Great 
Britain had won the war, but the vanquished, by the con- 
querors’ free gift, were in possession of the spoils. 

It is just because there is a law higher than that of force 
that this question of comparative force should not be dis- 
cussed as if it were not itself governed by a prior sanction, and 
it is because sane Englishmen know this that they attach far 
less importance to the strength of the American fleet than to 
the strength of America’s conscience in coming to grips with 
wrong-dealing in the world. 
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IV 
The Common Task 


It is a summary of my argument to this point to say that, 
looking on the naval position in the light of technical prin- 
ciples alone, we can lay down the following propositions: 
First, if the United States does not increase its Navy at all it 
will have, and can have, nothing to fear either from the British 
Navy or from the British Navy allied with all the other navies 
of the world. Next, if the United States completes its project- 
ed program and Great Britain continues its policy of the last 
five years and adds nothing to the material of its fleet, then, 
while Great Britain would have more to fear from the Ameri- 
can Navy, yet, for various reasons, the purely strategic 
position would be very far from menacing. 

Then I went on to maintain that it was mere imbecility to 
argue this matter in terms of material force alone, because 
fundamental as are the laws of military dynamics, yet there 
is in war a force greater than any material force. 

This is, first, the national sense of right and wrong, and 
next, the world’s indorsement and cooperation with it. So 
that the relations of Great Britain and America to each other, 
and to the world at large, should be argued, not in terms of 
rival fleets, but in terms of a common sense of right and wrong. 
And I maintained that on this point there had been in the 
two nations an absolute identity of intention, that this was 
broadly shown by the course of history. I now pass on to the 
conclusion of my argument—which is as follows: 

Aptly to my hand, and on the anniversary of George Wash- 
ington’s birth, comes a curious statement of that remarkable, 
and as I can not help thinking, honest man, Count Bernstorff. 
Looking back on his three vears in America during the war, he 
says that “the diplomatic fight in Washington was a wrestling 
for the soul of the American people, to win which would have 
been impossible for the Entente without the introduction of 
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the unrestricted submarine warfare.” There were some of us 
in England who had had a long and intimate acquaintance 
with the people of this country. We thought we knew and 
understood the American mind. We watched the ebb and 
flow of American sympathy during these anxious years with 
an intentness that was painful. We never doubted but that, 
if the issues were really understood, the Americans would take 
the stand that, ultimately, they did. 

But, in the dust and confusion of controversy, the true 
issues were hard to disentangle. Count Bernstorff is undoubt- 
edly right when he says that it was the unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare that made the issue plain. Where Count 
Bernstorff is wrong is, first,in his assumption that the ultimate 
judgment of America was really decided by this particular 
phase of German policy, and, secondly, in supposing that 
it was a contest in diplomacy that ended in the Allies’ favor. 
For this policy was, when all is said, of a piece with all the rest 
of Prussian policy. It served because it happened to bring 
home to the American people the true character of what it was 
that Imperial Germany stood for. Once that was understood, 
there was neither hesitation nor ambiguity about the Ameri- 
can judgment. But this was not a triumph of diplomacy. It 
was conscience in action. 

Now, as I see it, it is precisely the verdict of the American 
conscience in the affairs of the world that the world needs, 
both now and in the future. It isa mere commonplace to say 
that the future of civilization will be decided by one or the 
other of two alternatives: Either the separate peoples of the 
world will regulate their relations with their neighbors by the 
principles of right and justice or these relations will be gov- 
erned by force without reference to justice. Either right will 
be right or might will be right. Which is it to be? 

As a mere question of might, the old order has greatly 
changed. Russia—potentially the greatest of military powers 
a decade ago—seems destined to lapse into at least two 
decades of barbarism and impotence. Germany may be 
revengeful and impenitent; its junkers may dream of striking 
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back at the first opportunity, but for twenty years at least 
the exhaustion of war will make all such plans wholly visionary. 
Austria has ceased to exist, and the new nations cut out of the 
ruins of that empire have not yet even an assured existence. 
Italy is hardly less exhausted than-Germany. France has 
made sacrifices of life and treasure beyond any country in the 
world, but is inspired by so firm a national faith, so indomit- 
able a spirit, that one can not conceive any circumstances in 
which her resisting power would not be almost incalculable. 
But the lessons of her past, no less than her present sufferings, 
have long since taken France out of the category of conquering 
and aggressive peoples. 

Of nations militarily strong in 1914 Japan is the only one 
stronger to-day than then, but the strength of Japan has 
never seemed greater, and does not seem greater now, than 
sufficient for the defense of her island and continental pos- 
sessions—so long as the future of the soviet government of 
Russia is uncertain. Great Britain and the British Empire, 
hideously crippled by debt, bereaved of a million of the flower 
of her manhood—out of the six million who were not drafted 
but volunteered to fight—is in no mood, and for a generation 
can be in no mood, to look at war light-heartedly. But rela- 
tively to the rest of Europe she has not suffered, by death and 
wounds, as heavily as her neighbors, and though her financial 
sacrifices will ultimately be far the heaviest of all, yet her 
immediate earning power and the undeveloped resources of 
the British Empire promise her the earliest and the most 
complete economic recovery of all the Allies. 

The machinery of her banking and finance—that until 1914 
made London the financial center of the world—is still intact, 
and the bill of exchange on London is still the chief currency 
of the world’s trade. In point of available wealth England is, 
of course, to-day immeasurably behind America, but the old 
channels of trade and finance have not greatly altered, and, 
for a long time certainly, even if London loses its supremacy, 
it can not lose its prestige. If, then, in the course of the next 
twenty or thirty years the affairs of Europe should lead again 
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to war, Great Britain should be of all countries far the best 
able to stand the strain. 

The United States, it need hardly be said, though greatly 
inconvenienced economically and financially by the war, has, 
in the sense in which we feel the thing in Europe, hardly been 
touched at all. Her enormous resources are still intact; the 
extent to which her future earnings are pledged is inconsider- 
able, and the losses of her manhood—tragic though they be 
to the families that mourn and glory in their loss—have not 
sapped but simply inspired the vigorous millions who survive. 
Hence it is almost true to say that were America so minded, 
she could to-day dictate terms to the world with the easy 
confidence of having behind her the naval, military, and 
financial resources to enforce her dictates. 

Unquestionably, then, America and Great Britain, working 
without treaty or bond to common and unselfish ends, can 
now and for the next century determine which of the alterna- 
tives the nations of the world shall follow. 

I am not suggesting—because it is quite unnecessary to 
suggest—that the United States should maintain great 
military forces and adopt the principle of interfering in every 
European or Asiatic dispute. Nothing could be less in con- 
sonance with American traditions; nothing less necessary to 
the part that America can so effectively play. But I do main- 
tain that the two great communities, the United States and 
the British Empire, stand broadly for the same standard of 
international conduct, and that, working in harmony, that 
standard can, without resort to force at all, surely be made 
to prevail. This is the conviction of most instructed and 
thoughtful Englishmen, and it is obvious that it can not be 
sincerely held without there being an inevitable corollary. 

What the world suffers from to-day is not that America 
intervened in the war too soon, but if anything, too late. Not 
that America is making her force felt in the world to-day too 
much, but too little. We do not fear America because her 
power is or promises to be menacing. We are, if anything, 
impatient with America because she is so reluctant to use her 
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power at all. And this being so, how, finally, do sane English- 
men look upon the proposal of a great American Navy? 
Certainly not with apprehension, suspicion, distrust. 

Two and a half years ago, in England, I suggested to my 
countrymen that as we had no enemy in the world that had a 
fleet, we could with safety, and should if we were wise, not 
only build no ships at all but maintain no greater naval 
establishment out of the ships we already possessed than was 
necessary to keep the naval art alive and carry out such 
police duties as the execution of the treaty then under dis- 
cussion might involve. Broadly speaking, that policy has 
been followed. Sincerely speaking, we should see nothing 
to lament if America took some of these lessened duties off our 
hands. 

Believing as we do that the “soul of the American people” 
is not a fit object for contests between rival diplomatists, but 
a force that could mold the world’s history if only it kept 
contact with the world’s affairs, we see that a great American 
fleet is not a threat to British supremacy, but a harbinger of 
- American backing of those principles of justice which both 
nations uphold. And if so far I have carried my readers 
at all with me, we can pass on to the last subject left for dis- 
cussion, viz., disarmament, in a spirit very different from that 
which some advocates of naval strength on both sides have 
made the burden of their case. 

In March, 1916, the North American Review published 
an article by me on the needs of the American Navy. It was 
separately printed as a pamphlet and circulated by hundreds 
of thousands by some patriotic organization. It was, by 
resolution, embodied in the records of the Senate. It brought 
me many compliments and was not forgotten when I visited 
this country a year later. There is one passage in it that 
bears on the suggestions for disarmament recently made in the 
Senate, in the House of Representatives, and in the British 
Parliament. 

“The military power which a nation needs,” I said, “either 
on land or on sea is settled for it by its circumstances and its 
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policy. If Great Britain lost command of the sea—that is, 
the certainty of being able to use it as the high road of its 
supplies—the country holding an adverse command could 
impose its own terms of surrender on us in about six weeks’ 
time. For practical purposes, we should be starving. * * * 
This set our standard of naval strength * * * Has 
America in this matter any guide as unmistakable as was ours? 
* * x 

“It is obviously not for a foreigner to suggest what the 
standard of American naval strength should be. And yet it 
looks like putting the cart before the horse to discuss the 
character and composition of the new navy without knowing 
first what it is for. The fleet America needs is the fleet that its 
circumstances and policies require. * * * Put into plain 
English, the words ‘circumstances and policy’ mean this: 
From what powers do you expect trouble? Mr. Gardner 
and the General Board seem in this matter to take quite 
a definite and intelligible line. They say that the Ameri- 
can Navy should be equal to the most powerful which 
any other nation maintains. The most powerful navy is the 
British. It has maintained its standard of strength for purely 
defensive purposes. It has been built to prevent being altered, 
to Great Britain’s disadvantage, the existing balance of power 
in the world. It stands to-day for the sanctity of interna- 
tional contract, for the liberty of small nations, for the right 
of Christendom to resist unscrupulous aggression and the 
public denial of justice, humanity, and law. All these are fine 
things. The United States stands for them also. It would 
be to the world’s benefit if they put themselves in a position 
to stand for them with effect.” 

This was written, it will be remembered, before America 
came into the war, when many of those in Europe who had 
hoped for American intervention had abandoned that hope. 
The strict account to which, in February, 1915, Germany was 
told that she would be held should a single American life be 
lost in the submarine war, had ended in what to many seemed 
little more than an angry scolding. First the Lusitania and 
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then one ship after another went down, and the American 
lives lost in them went unavenged. Great Britain was 
at war. America was neutral. It was not for an English- 
man to deal with this question as if urging America to prepare 
for the gallant share that ultimately was hers. I discussed 
the thing, therefore, really as an after-war problem. The 
crucial value of sea command to us was clearly stated. Note 
that I was presupposing a new Navy on this side of the 
Atlantic equal to our own. How much of a threat this would 
be to our sea command were this country unfriendly to us 
was manifestly clear to me. 

But I was not alarmed, and I gave my reasons for my faith. 
I enumerated the fine things for which we were actually 
fighting, and I took it for granted that America at the right 
time would stand for these same standards. Well, I am still 
of the same opinion, and even Admiral Huse can not impute 
to me that I am a convert to a new doctrine invented for the 
occasion and convenient to Great Britain if, with this opinion as 
my starting point, I suggested the limits within which disarma- 
ment can be discussed. They are really not difficult to define. 

What I said in 1916 was proved to be true in the following 
year. Four years have passed since then. Is it true now? 
We can not have forgotten that for eighteen months we fought 
in a common cause. We have not forgotten what we were 
fighting about, why we were fighting side by side. Indeed, the 
memory of that comradeship can never die among those who 
shared it. And as long as that memory and the fact that its 
records remain our guide: as long, that is to say, as we stand 
for the same fine things for which we fought, so long as we can 
talk over, discuss, and agree upon the amount of naval force 
that each should conveniently maintain to make our separate 
policies, that have a common purpose, prevail. Let there be 
no mistake about it: this is a matter on which we can confer, 
on which we may agree. It is not a matter in which either 
side can dictate or need cajole. This is the first rule that 
should be laid down for guiding the discussion. 

Next, when debating the propriety of such a conference let 
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us never forget the cardinal fact of the situation—a fact of 
which Lord Grey has just reminded us—one strangely, it 
seems to me, ignored so often by fire-eating controversialists. 
It is simply that Great Britain and the United States are 
already protected against any precipitate quarrel by a treaty 
of arbitration that takes precedence of all other British 
treaties and governs and limits all other alliances in which 
Great Britain had entered before that treaty was passed by 
the Senate or has entered into since. Great Britain is, for 
example, for certain purposes, bound to protect the integrity 
of the Japanese Empire. But Japan’s relations with the 
United States are excluded from the provision of this alliance, 
precisely because Great Britain’s relations with the United 
States are regulated by the treaty to which I have referred. 

Similarly we are bound bya special treaty to defend France if 
France is again attacked by Germany. Both Great Britain and 
France had hoped the United States would forma third party to 
thisagreement. It is binding on England already, but it would 
not be binding if it could conceivably mean such a conflict as 
the British-American treaty is intended to make impossible. 

Now, with all possibility of war between England and 
America removed, with a very high probability that if Great 
Britain goes to war for the good reasons which prevailed in 
1914 we should do so with the clear sympathy and almost 
certain support of the United States, we can lay down the 
third rule. We may confer on diminishing armaments or we 
may not confer. If the two countries have a common policy, 
then I imagine that their joint naval strength is more than 
is needed for enforcing it. If we agreed mutually to desist 
from increasing it, either at once or at some future time, two 
obvious advantages would follow. It would lessen taxation 
in both countries. It is more to the point that such a gesture 
would allay the fever of military unrest from which so many 
nations are suffering more seriously than either of us. But 
we must not, because such ends are good, despair if we fail 
to agree. Our third rule, then, is clearly that all parties 
enter the conference with free hands. 
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Finally, we should each try to avoid arguments that put 
the other in the wrong. The aspect of the disarmament 
problem that attracts me most is less the immediate prospect 
of the thing itself, with its consequential material advantages. 
It is the fact that so many thoughtful people can not escape 
the conviction that there must be something wrong when 
armaments anywhere are increasing. Now, if anything is 
wrong let it disclose itself. 

For my own part, I stand by the position that I took five 
years ago. My country, I believe, has since the battle of 
Jutland added but one capital ship, and that an experimental 
ship, to her fleet. Since the armistice not even so much as a 
chaser or a destroyer has been built. For the five years since 
the words I quoted at the beginning of this article were 
written Great Britain has, therefore, increased her naval 
force only by what was urgently needed at the time for victory. 
And for half that period she has added nothing to the fleet at 
all. 

In 1916 I said it was not for a foreigner to suggest how 
strong America should be at sea. If the position made such 
a precept from such a source improper then, the position 
to-day is surely more delicate still. In 1916 we were fighting; 
America was not. To-day America is building; Great Britain 
isnot. It is clear from which side the initiative must come. 

The business is one in which the people of this country must 
choose for themselves, and it is with this conviction very 
firmly in my mind that I have written what I have to say. 
The ties of gratitude and affection that hold me to this great 
people date from before my first visit to this country two and 
thirty years ago and, in sum, face me with a debt that I can 
not even try to pay. It would be unpardonable to presume 
on a position so much against me already. All I have tried to 
do, therefore, is to set out some chief elements of the situation 
as I see them. I can not pretend to have exhausted the sub- 
ject. But I shall be content if, without offense, I have made 
even a little more clear certain factors that should not be 
ignored when this people makes its choice. 
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George A. Finch. August, 1920. 

154. The National Research Council, by Vernon Kellogg; The International 
Organization of Scientific Research, by George Ellery Hale; The Inter- 
national Union of Academies and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, by Waldo G. Leland. September, 1920. 

155. Notes Exchanged on the Russian-Polish Situation by the United States, 
France and Poland. October, 1920. 

156. Presentation of the Saint-Gaudens Statue of Lincoln to the British 
People, July 28, 1920. November, 1920. 

157. The Draft Scheme of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
December, 1920. 

158. The Communist: Party in Russia and Its Relation to the Third Inter- 
national and to the Russian Soviets. Part I. January, 1921. 

159. The Communist Party in Russia and Its Relation to the Third Interna- 
tional and to the Russian Soviets. Part II. February, 1921. 

160, Central European Relief, by Herbert Hoover; Relief for Europe, by 
Herbert Hoover; Intervention on Behalf of the Children in Countries 
Affected by the War, by the Swiss Delegation to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations; The Typhus Epidemic in Central Europe, by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour; Report of the Special Commission on 
Typhus in Poland, to the Assembly of the League of Nations. March, 
1921. 

161. Disarmament in its Relation to the Naval Policy and the Naval Build- 
ing Program of the United States, by Arthur H. Pollen. April, 1921. 

Copies of the above, so far as they can be spared, will be sent to libraries 
and educational institutions for permanent preservation postpaid upon receipt 
of a request addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 

A charge of five cents will be made for copies sent to individuals. Regular 
subscription rate twenty-five cents for one year, or one dollar for five years. 
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